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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


ina and OF PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 


HAVING OPENED THEIR NEW STORE AT 


No. 706 ARCH STREET, 


Are prepared to furnish Friends and others with 


Books, Stationery, School Furniture, te. 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 


ALL “ FRIENDS’ BOOKS,” “FIRST-DAY SCHOOL,” BOOKS, 


ork for 


And other approved Books on-hand, or furnished to order. 


Blank Books; Counting House Stationery and Fancy Stationery in great Vavity 


GOLD AND RUBBER PENS AND PENCILS OF THE Bes? MANUFACTURE. 
Marriage Certificates, Wedding Cards and Invitations, and Visiting 
Cards Written, Printed or Engraved in the best Manner. 
POCKET BOOKS AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS. 


Pocket Cutlery and Scissors and Table Cutlery 
of the best make, and as cheap as any in the city. 
PRINTING, 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND ENGRAVING. 


Books and Magazines bound to order in any style. Pictures Mounted and Framed. 
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Blank Books of every description on hand or made to order, and Counting 
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Houses supplied with every variety of Stationery, at 


ms 
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the lowest market prices. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tus Onty Dovste Sprinc In THE MARKET. 





This Spring has no superior either among high or 
s0W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norta Sixta Steest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. 0. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 


stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Sugarr Atiey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
No. 1115 Citron St. 





SAML. RB. 
No. 156 'N N. Twentieth St. 
ly . 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CARPETINGS 
OIL CLOTHES. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety cf styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. AH 4 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 











are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can THIBET MERINO SHAWLS. 


offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 





ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Firpert Street, Parra. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


WHITE G@ASHMERE SHAWLS, 

JUST RECEIVED, MY OWN IMPORTING. 
ALL WOOL CASHMERES, 66 and 75 eents. 
DIAGONAL SERGE, FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
FINE MOHAIRS, IN MODES AND BROWNS. 
BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES. 
DARK SILK-WARP POPLINS. 


DARK ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZ, FOR 
YOUNG FRIENDS. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW DRESS GOODS. 


300 YDS. MOST EXCELLENT WATER- ny 
FOR $1.00 


5 BALES 4-4 UNBLEACHED MUSLIN, BXCEL- 
LENT, 124 cents. 


3 BALES RUSSIA CRASH, 12}, 14 and 16 cents. 
N. B.—Most ot these goods have been purchased 
since the great decline. 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Turrty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee Dottars. 
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A copy of an address delivered at an 
agricultural meeting, in Baltimore Co., Md., 
by our friend Henry C. Hallowell of Sandy 
Springs, Md., has been sent us. In attempt- 
ing to form a synopsis of it for our paper, we 
found it difficult to do so, without omitting 
some pleasant thought or valuable suggestion, 
and therefore present the whole to our readers. 
The conclusion in our next number. 


ADDRESS OF HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In the wonderful mechanism of the human 
ear there are three thousand delicate fibres, 
more or less, stirred by each pulsation of the 
air; some vibrate with waves that pass others 
in silence, thus giving the marvellous variety, 
beauty and compass of sound. So, when a 
call to some supposed duty sweeps over the 
heart, if it touches a responsive chord, com- 


mingling of farmers’ families in such delight- 
ful reunions as the present, were it not for 
the hope that it may induce you in turn to 
visit Montgomery and give us the benefit of 
your valuable experience. I come, not as a 
teacher, but as a fellow-explorer with you, 
seeking new truth, striving to discover new 
principles that will aid us to put agriculture 
in fact, as it is in theory, in the foremost 
place amongst the occupations of men. 

It is a period of unsettlement in the work- 
day world. The restlessness of the age has 
seized upon our young men, and the fierce 
tumult and excitement of business in the city 
are rapidly tending to obliterate those calmer 
yet more certain enjoyments and emoluments 
that pertain to a country life. The feverish 
speculations in stocks, the insatiate thirst for 
riches, the love of ostentatious display, the 
unrest that ever accompanies wealth sought 


(for its own sake, are year after year becom- 


pliance must be the result. For such a rea-| ing more and more features of American life, 


son I am here to-day. The kind invitation 
of your Secretary, Dr. Merryman, awakened 


and, with a result more disastrous than famine 
and disease, are sapping the physical and 


a note that would not be silenced, as I am { moral health of the rising generation. Sue- 


glad to add my voice to those that are aiding 
to place in proper light the refinements and 
pleasures of a rural bome and the duties of 
an intelligent cultivator of the soil. I should 
be more diffident as to appearing before the 
residents of this favored and beautiful sec- 
tion of our State, pioneers as you are in the 
cause of co-operation and the social com- 





cess too often becomes the measure by which 
we gauge our fellow-men. A princely equip- 
age and a palatial home glitter before our 
eyes, and lo! the name of their possessor is 
upon myriads of lips, and the doors that 
would perhaps have been closed to the man, 
throw wide their portals to the millionaire. 
And when the goal is reached in this hot race 
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for wealth, how paltry and unsatisfying is 
the prize! The gentler virtues and tenderer 
feelings have been smothered by the abnormal 
growth of selfishness. The mind, accustomed 
to but one idea, has little to feed upon, and in 
its perpetual restlessness corrodes itself. The 
heart that has had no leisure for friendships, 
emotions and affections, now finds its cham- 
bers empty and desolate, and echoes to the 
foot-fall of no welcome visitant. What isthe 
result? Either a return to the excitements 
of business, or ennui, insanity and death. On 
Broadway, many years ago,I met a hand- 
some man, in the prime of life, who had been 
a schoolmate of the relative with me, and 
whom he took to dine with him in his most 
elegant home. All that wealth could com- 
mand was around them. Business had been 
given up, and life should have been filled 
with duties and pleasures. Topic after topic 
was introduced by the visitor, that ought to 
have interested a well-balanced and well in- 
formed mind, but without awakening a re- 
sponse At length, with tears in his eyes, he 
confessed that he knew of nothing but bonds 
and stocks, and was far, far from happy. 
With inexpressible sadness, my relative left 
him, and within a short revolving year, the 
waves of the East River closed over his form. 
If the excitements and nature of the toil for 
wealth bear only occasionally such bitter 
fruits, am I not justified in earnestly asking 
those about to choose a career, their parents 
and friends, to consider well the nature of 
life, its duties and enjoyments ? 

Are the acquisition of wealth, the obtain- 
ing of place and power, ends to be attained 
to the exclusion of all else, by an intelligent 
being? Are mere length of days a boon? As 
was remarked by Wilder Dwight, one of the 
brilliant young men who followed the call of 
duty to an early grave: “The whole sweet- 
ness and value of life depend upon its oppor- 
tunities, not upon its length.” It is not suc- 
cess in this or that pursuit, it is not riches or 
position that can give the peace and enjoy- 
ment which are beyond all price. It is a sense 
of duty done, a consciousness of occupying a 
position congenial to our tastes and habits, 
and conducive to the development of our 
higher nature. Life in the country has 
not the excitements and does not command 
the apparent elegancies and extravagant lux- 
uries of the city; but as the poet says: 

“* Measure life 


By ite true worth, the comforts it affords, 
And theirs alone, seems worthy of the name.” 


We have an occupation affording constant 
variety and interest, and in its successful pur- 
suit requiring intelligence of high order. The 
management of its details in all their varied 
ramifications calls for system, industry and 


YD 


skill. Our subject is ever aew, changing with 
the seasons and the added years. We are 
surrounded by scenes of beauty, loveliness 
and peace. The whole tenor of our lives, the 
communion with nature, the silence and re- 
tirement, tend to awaken and cultivate the 
best feelings of our hearts. 

The farmer 
‘“‘ Looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling, say—‘ My Father made them all!’” 

— Cowper. 

Some may think our lives obscure and joy- 
less, but amidst such scenes, we have what 
the crowded thoroughfares cannot supply. It 
is true that many good, wise and great men 
occupy the busy marts of trade, filiing a wide 
sphere of usefulness, and aiding by their ex- 
ertions to develop the resources of our coun- 
try. It is true that cities are necessary ; men 
in communities raise the arts and sciences to 
a higher plane—p'ish commerce and manu- 
factures to an ever extending limit—and it is 
indeed a suicidal policy which attempts to 
throw obstacles in the way of their growth. 
But the melancholy fact remains, that, after 
ail, ‘‘great cities are sores upon the body pol- 
itic.’ Behind the glitter and show and ap- 
parent comforts and elegancies, are sorrow, 
poverty, suffering and pestilence. The ease 
with which the luxuries so lavishly displayed 
seem obtainable, draws many from the quiet 
of the country, to find, alas! too late, that 
for every one who commands success, many 
reap disappointment, weariness and pain. 
But, after all, man was never intended to live 
for mere enjoyment. “ Life’s duties are life’s 
pleasures,” and these we farmers can find 
ever awaiting us. Measured by this stand- 
ard, our lives may be as broad and compre- 
hensive as the most ambitious may demand. 
In the country, as in the city, we may, to 
quote from The Attic Philosopher, “ follow 
the standard of duty ; for all the same Divine 
law may reign—that of self-sacrifice. To 
love something more than one’s self—that is 
the secret of all that is great; to know how 
to live for others—that is the aim of all noble 
souls.” 

The Popular Science Monthly for July con- 
tains these expressive words: ‘* That Agricul- 
ture is the foundation of society, and neces- 
sarily of all that society contains and accom- 
plishes, is a sufficiently commonplace state- 
ment, but it is one of the great facts which 
must never be overlooked. Agriculture not 
only furnishes the great mass of materials in 
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the transformation and distribution of which 
numerous classes of society are occupied, but 
it furnishes the materials out of which human 
beings themselves are made. The dust of the 
earth and the gases of the air, under the mag- 
ical enchantment of the forces of the uni- 
verse, are transformed into the substance of 
life, and the farmers are the superintending 
priests of the marvellous and mystical change. 
This continent is destined to feed and clothe 
not only its own increasing millions of human 
beings, but other and numerous millions of 
people’in distant parts of the earth.” Minds 
of culture and depth have found their high- 
est efforts needed to master the difficulties 
that lie in the way of the proper develop- 
ment of the food-producing powers of the 
soil. To bring an area heretofore sterile to a 
high state of cultivation, with the least pos- 
sible outlay, is a problem not only of impor- 
tance to the vast army of consumers, but one 
which requires intelligence and judgment. 
We are far, very far from a proper appreci- 
ation of the capabilities of the soil, or of the 
position to which agriculture may be raised. 
A perception of this is now dawning, as is 
seen in the attention given to agricultural 
schools and colleges, and from the fact that 
the list of Farmers’ Clubs, Horticultural and 
Pomological Societies, as published by the 
Department of Agriculture, numbers nearly 
two thousand. But while we are content to 
have thirty bushels as the average yield of 
corn per acre over the country, when two 
hundred bushels have been raised upon the 
same extent of surface (by Dr. Parker, of South 
Carolina); while we are glad to cut one ton 
of hay upon an area that has produced four ; 
while our crops of wheat are unreliable in 
quantity and uncertain in quality; while 
fruits are almost unknown upon some farms, 
and the animals have every point that a per- 
fect one should not possess; while tussocks 
and wild grasses in the richest spots show our 
ignorance of draining ; while the young think 
farming slow, menial and uoremunerative, 
and the elders by the results of their life and 
labor too often confirm them in this belief— 
is it not evident that we have yet much, very 
much to do; that there is a development as 
to production, intelligence and skill, that is 
yet far above our reach? Young men! is it 
an ignoble life to. become a laborer in such a 
field? Is there not room for your noblest ef- 
forts? And remember that in this contest 
_ success is not at the expense of others, 
nt your labors, like the springs that feed the 
mountain streams, confer benefits far beyond 
the limits of your own immediate sphere. 
There are some points in connection with 
our calling to which I wish to draw special 
attention. We are dependent upon the labor 


of others, and our comfort or the reverse rests 

to a very great degree upon our management 

of these. Are we always mindful of the fact 

that they are men and women like ourselves, 

with sensitive feelings and warm affections ; 

that they have rights and privileges as well as 

duties, and that the duties are not all upon 

their side? D» we make their lives, contain- 

ing oftentimes but too little pleasure, lighter and 

brighter by a kindly sympathy, by occasional 

praise to the deserving, and by judicious yet 
not patronizing advice? That enlightened 

and lamented agriculturist, Chauncey P. Hol- 
comb, of Delaware, has so admirably treated 

this theme that I cannot do better than to re- 

produce his words. He says: “ We know 
this difficulty about labor is a great source of 
annoyance to many; it is a common subject 
of complaint, and even forces some from the 
pursuit of agriculture. But it ought, on the 
contrary, to be so managed that we should 
find our happiest hours passed in driving with 
our men ‘the team a-field,’ or carrying on 
any and all other operations of the farm, 
even to its drudgery. Let us take care to 
keep them in spirit; drive the work, but 
don’t let the work drive and drag and worry 
us. Don’t worry and fag them, and press 
them for the last muscular exertion they are 
capable of making every day ; don’t seem too 
exacting; then, when you really get intoa 
tight place, when the corn is threatened with 
grass and the harvest presses, you have a fresh 
set of willing hands to follow you. Men so 
managed will be sure that their reaper is the 
first to beat the reveille of the morning, and 
their vesper song will be the last heard among 
the harvesters.” (Address at Rockville, Sept. 
14th, 1852) By giving thought to this sub- 
ject we will be enabled to remove what now, 
with too many rests as a dark shadow upon 
otherwise happy homes. 


A benevolent gentleman of New York, 
whose name is known to you all, Mr. Bergh, 
has founded a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Has it ever occurred to 
you that there is sometimes a field for his in- 
vestigations amongst us? Not alluding, of 
course, before such good farmers as are here 
present, to the lean and hungry stock seen 
shivering in mid-winter around half-decayed 
straw stacks, or to pigs turned loose to pick 
up a vagabond existence upon a neighbor’s 
premises, receiving, as the beggar said, “ more 
kicks than coppers,” but even on good farms 
and with good farmers do we find the atten- 
tion to the health and comfort of farm ani- 
mals that is required by the dictates of hu- 
manity, and in order to obtain from them the 
greatest amount of service? Horses over- 
loaded, and over or under fed, receiving water 
at irregular and uncertain periods, overworked 
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to-day and idle to-morrow, busy during a long 


summer’s day and then ridden far into the 
night—are not such practices occasionally 
known to us? We should be most careful 
to impress upon all about us the gentle quality 
of mercy. 

Sheep husbandry is a subject with which 
you are familiar, and from some of your re- 
cent proceedings, as published in the Ameri 
can Farmer, you appreciate its profits. Yet 
more attention may well be given to this most 
valuable branch of our business. A reliable 
farmer in New Jersey received a return of 
$1,200 from an outlay of $150 within twelve 





social visiting and attendance of church,” 


Yet it is by means of good roads that we 
will be enabled to supply one of the great 
needs of country life, the bringing of people 
together, and that conflict of mind with mind 
that seems necessary for man to reach his 
highest development, and which indeed con- 
stitutes one of the great advantages to be 
claimed for a residence in the city. Ona 
grade of thirty feet to the mile, the force re- 
quired to perform a certain duty is twice as 
great as on a level; on one of'sixty feet, three 
times as great. Yet year after year our poor 
toiling animals labor over grades that a little 


monthg, in addition to the beneficial effect of judicious expenditure would soon reduce, 


the sheep upon the soil. This is an extreme 
case, but indicates the margin of profit that 
may be realized with care. The only draw- 
back is the fear that our outlay may be totally 
lost by the ravages of dogs. For the present 
our only safety lies in folding them every 
night into a yard suitably protected. This 
does not materially injure them, even in hot 
weather, as they are creatures of habit, and 
immediately lie down and ruminate, and are 


bruise their shoulders against stones that 
have bleached in many a changing season, 
and rack our vehicles in a way that brings 
brisk business to the wheelwright and smith, 
Few have an idea of the cost to the State and 
its citizens of this condition of affairs. Not 
only are the small sums now doled out fre- 
quently wasted without any adequate return, 
but even where work is done for the money ex- 
pended, it is either unskilfully used, or spread 


ready to go to feeding as soon as released in| over so large a surface that the repairs scarce 


the morning. [ have recently protected my | last a single season. 


own yard, already enclosed with a board 


This whole question 
should be taken from the domain of party 


fence, by running two wires around it four! politics and placed in the hands of our ablest 


inches apart, the lowest one four inches above | men. 


Some wise and efficient law should be 


the top rail. But is this the limit of our | devised to give us that essential of civilization, 


power? Can we not rise in our might and 
demand, not as a favor grudgingly granted, 
but as an imperative necessity, that legisla 
tion shall be so shaped as to protect our flocks 
from this intolerable scourge? Can we not 
make the politician feel that we have some 
rights which; he is bound to respect? We 
read in the old fable that the giant Enceladus 
was buried under Mount Etna, and when he 
turned upon his weary side, the whole island 
of Sicily was shaken to its foundations. There 
are indications that another long-slumbering 
giant, the “ American Farmer,” is awakening, 
who, if once aroused, will crumble to powder 
such fabrics as selfish interests and short- 
sighted policy may have reared above his 
prostrate form. 

Our State shows many symptoms of arous- 
ing from the lethargy that has benumbed her, 
and of preparing to take the position to which 
she is entitled by her commercial facilities, 
her climate and the resources of her soil and 
mines, but she needs a thorough awakening 
on the subject of public roads. To convey 
an adequate idea of our “so-called” highways 
in mid-winter and early spring is almost be- 
yond the power of language. To quote from 
an article written a few years since: “ It is 
sufficient to say that they effectually stop 
transportation to market, communication by 
vehicles with mill, shop and store, and even 





good roads at all seasons, with the least neces- 4 
sary cost. My own preference, I believe, 
would be for the system adopted in Wash- 
ington county, through the influence of the 
late Robert Fowler, where the Commission- 
ers aid such citizens as may wish to construct 
paved roads, by a subscription, the interest 
on which is equal to the annual expenditure 
for repairs. 


Closely connected with this subject of roads 
is that of the great cost of fencing and the 
increased amount of the latter from the un- 
reasonable, thriftless and most selfish practice 
of letting stock run at large. A writer in 
the Rural Messenger has calculated the cost 
of one mile of “worm” or Virginia fence, 
made of pine poles, and lasting ten years, to _ 
be about $190. In Montgomery, the cost of 
one mile of substantial post-and-rail fence is 
$450. The came writer says that the fences 
of the United States, according to published 
reports, are estimated to “cost more than the 
houses, cities included— more than the ships, , 
boats and vessels of every description that 
float the ocean, lakes and rivers—more than 
the manufactures of every kind, with their 
machinery—more than any one class of pro 
perty aside from real estate, excepting it may 

e the railroads of the country. Robinson 
gives the first cost of the fences in the State 
of New York at $144,000,000. Nicholas Bid- 
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dle estimated that the fence tax of Pennsyl- 
yania was $10,000,000 per year. General 

Worthington, of Ohio, says there are eighteen 

millions acres of land in that State enclosed 

with four handred and fifty thousand miles of 
fence at a first cost of one hundred and fifteen 
millions of dollars, and at a yearly expense 
for repairs of $7,680,000. Moreover, a fence 
run in the Virginia style, occupies five acres 
for every one hundred enclozed.” Is not this 

a most unreasonable and exhausting tax? As 

far as it is caused by stock roaming upon the 

roads, would it not be cheaper for us to sup- 

ly pasture to the animals of those who thus 
weight us with such a burden? My vener- 
able father, Benjamin Hallowell, in an ex- 
haustive article upon this theme, says: “When 
land is condemned for a road it is for a ‘ pub- 
lic passage,’ and for no other purpose what- 
ever. All rights and privileges, therefore, 
not connected with its use as a highway, re- 
main, on every principle of right and justice, 
with the owner of the property from which 
the land was taken. No one, therefore, has 

a right to turn his cattle, swine or other stock 

into a road that passes through the premises 

of another, in order to use it as a pasture 
ground, or for any other purpose than that 
of travel from place to place” Iam very 
glad to say that the decisions of the courts 
are unanimous, as far az I have learned, 
as to this view of the case, and the Grand 
Jury of Burlington county, N. J., recently 
presented to the court, as a nuisance requir- 
ing abatement, the practice of allowing stock 
to run at large upon the country roads. 
(To be continued.) 
©O-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES IN SWARTH- 
MORE COLLEGE. 

An Address delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, at Shippensburg, Eighth month 
11th, 1874, by Epwarp H. Magi, A. M., Preszdent 
of the College. 

(Concluded from page 517.) 

I come now to speak of the influence of co- 
education, in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, upon the health of young women. In 
treating of this division of the subject I 
will begin with our own experience. Of the 
nine young women whom we have graduated, 
after completing their full four years’ course, 
all are in at least as good health as when they 
entered the college, and in some cases their 
health has been materially improved. Our 
young men have not, as a rule, enjoyed better 
health than our young women. Here, as 
elsewhere, whi'e there are marked constitu- 
tional differences, they appear to be wholly 
independent of sex. The average absence of 
our young women from recitations and ex- 
aminations has been even /ess than that of the 


young men. This is also true of the mem- 
bers of th lower college classes, and our boys 
have been quite as often absent from duty 
through sickness as our girls, in the prepara- 
tory school. That girls and young women 
should enjoy even better health than before 
entering upen their course of study, is but 
natural and reasonable. Nothing is more 
conducive to good health than a fixed purpose, 
and a regular course of life systematically di- 
rected to a certain end. This is the life of 
the student, as contradistinguished from that 
of the devotees of fashionable society. 


While nothing promotes good health like 
regular o-cupation of body and mind, nothing 
could be more disastrous to the health of our 
young women than the enforced idleness, 
during nearly one-fourth of their time, sug- 
gested of late, for so-called physiological 
reasons, by some medical authorities. That 
the health of the young women of our genera- 
tion is cause for deep and serious concern, of 
course, I do not deny. Such denial were in- 
deed folly in face of existing facts. But I do 
most earnestly and solemnly protest against the 
far too prevalent practice of ascribing this ill 
health, and these enfeebled constitutions, to 
excessive study. Who does not know that, 
as the rule, in all our literary institutions, the 
hard students and good scholars are the last 
whom we expect to find in the infirmary? It 
is my earnest conviction, the result of many 
years’ experience and careful observation, 
that no surer remedy for the feeble health of 
the present generation of young women can 
be found than opening every possible avenue 
for their intellectual development. It is in 
vain for the opponents of co education, having 
been foiled at all other points, to resist the 
admission of young women into our colleges 
because, forsooth, “they cannot endure the 
mental strain to which they would be sub- 
jected.” To make such a charge is to wholly 
disregard existing facts. Ido not present our 
own case as at all conclusive of itself, unsup- 
ported by other corroborative evidence. For- 
tunately this evidence comes in unmistakable 
language from every quarter where women 
have been admitted with young men into the 
colleges of the country. I have already 
quoted what President Fairchild learned on 
his visit to the University of Michigan last 
year. Nothing could be more conclusive. I 
will add, however, the striking testimony of 
Miss Sarah Dix Hamlin, a young lady of the 
graduating class of that institution for the 
present year. In an able essay upon the 


position of woman in that University she 
speaks as follows upon the point under con- 
sideration: “It is a fact that thus far the 
women of Michigan University have demon- 
strated a slashed 


eof Dr. Tappen’s—a former 
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president of the University —that brain-work 
is good for the health. 

“Tf the seeds of future disease have been 
in some mysterious manner implanted in 
their systems, it is in no sense apparent, ex- 
cept to the imaginations of those who are 
least acquainted with our girls. The points 
which I wish to establish are these—that 
their health has been as good as that of their 
classmates ; that those who were in a proper 
condition on entering have in no respect suf- 
ered a deterioration of health from their 
intellectual work ; that of those who were not 
in a proper condition for this or any other 
kind of work, and have been obliged to with- 
draw from college, there have been only two 
—a percentage no larger than the records of 
the young men would show; that although 
we have lost one by death, they have lost 
several; and that the ordinary brain-work 
required of the intelligent, ambitious students 
of Michigan University, if they are prepared 
in all respects for it, is conducive to health. 
With thorough preparation, students who 
were not especially strong have gone on with 
constantly improving health ; without it, even 
the strongest have felt that the burdens im- 
posed by their studies were heavy—and this 
is true of one sex as well as of the other.” 


The following testimony is given in their 
college paper, conducted entirely by young 
men: “ Our college girls pertinaciously keep 
their health and strength in a way that is 
aggravating, and they persist in evincing a 
capability for close and continued mental 


woman’s brain-power, seems like pure wilful- 
ness. They have, with a generally noticeable 
peculiarity, disappointed the most oracular 
a, The testimony of the 

resident of that University, after several 
years’ trial of the system, is most unequivocal 
upon this point. I quote a few words. He 
says: “I think all who have been familiar 
with the inner life of the University for the 
past two years will admit that, thus far, no 
reason for doubting the wisdom of the Regents’ 
action in opening the University to women 
has appeared. Hardly one of the many em- 
barrasements which some feared has con- 
fronted us. The young women have addressed 
themselves to their work with great zeal, and 
have shown themselves quite capable of meet- 
ing the demands of severe studies as success- 
fully as their classmates of the other sex. 
Their work, so far, does not evince less variety 
of aptitude or less power of grappling even 
with higher mathematics than we find in the 
young men. They receive no favors and 
desire none. Nor does their work seem to 
put a dangerous strain upon their physical 
powers. ‘They assure me that they never en- 
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labor, which, to the ordinary estimater of 





joyed better health, and their absence by’ 


reason of sickness do not proportionately ex- 
ceed those of the men. Their presence has 
not called for the enactment of a single new 
law, or for the slightest change in our methods 
of government, or grade of work.” One year 
later, in his last report, the President says: 
“The record of the young women 18 as 
creditable, in all branches, as that of their 
classmates of the other sex. Nor do I see 
any evidence that their success in their intel- 
lectual pursuits is purchased at the expense 
None of the many objections 
which are still raised against the co-education 


of the sexes, have been found in practice here 
to have any force.” 


I am well aware that in treating of the in- 


fluence of co-education, and of all higher 
education, upon the health of young women, 
I am venturing upon what may be considered 


by many as, at least, debatable ground; 


especially by those who have been influenced 


by what has been written upon this subject of 


late by one standing high in the medical pro- 


fession. ‘ I shall not here attempt in detail a 
refutation of the positions assumed in the 
work of Dr. Clarke. This has already been 
done, and effectually done, by other hands, 
and I have only to refer you to the exhaus- 
tive replies of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Duffey, Miss 
Brackett, and the recent work on “ Woman’s 
Education and Woman’s. Health,” by Prof, 
Comfort, of Syracuse University, and his 
wife, Dr. Anna Manning Comfort. The 
physiological aspect of this question can be 
most successfully treated by a professionally 
educated woman, and in this, as in other re- 
spects, Dr. Comfort has nobly performed her 
task. I most earnestly commend her work 
to those mothers who have been led, by the 
recent discussions of this subject, to fear that 
their daughters were in danger of impairing 
their health by excessive study. By the 
above-named replies, and the various crit- 
icisms of lesser pretensions that have appeared 
in the public prints from time to time, the 
habeus against the yearly increasing de- 
man¢ for the admission of women to our col- 
leges, attempted to be set up by Dr. Clarke, 
has been completely swept away. Indeed, it 
is so manifest that the Doctor's arguments 
prove too much, that they bear with them, 
upon their face, their own refutation. His 
book, although chiefly aimed at co-education, 
is quite as conclusive, if its premises be ad- 
mitted, against all higher education for women. 
And yet, upon its first appearance, many 
friends of progress were startled, and felt the 
necessity of re-establishing the grounds of 
their former convictions. The faculties of 
some colleges, long committed to the princ- 
iples of co-education, appointed committees 
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to investigate the doctrines set forth by Dr. | reached in the work of Dr. Clarke, if gener- 
Clarke, as bearing directly upon the practical | ally accepted, would set back the cause of 
work in which they were engaged. Extensive | woman at least a century, I cau have no 
correspondence has been had, testimony has} doubt. Let those who do not accept this 
been taken, and views have been compared, | view refer to the columns of The Nation for 
and the result of it all has been a deeper con-| June 25th, page 408, where some of the re- 
viction than ever before that the great need | plies to Dr.°Clarke’s work are briefly con- 
of women is—not abstaining from all exercise, | sidered. The whole tone of this article has 
physicaland mental, at frequentstated periods, | been well characterized by Higginson as 
as Dr. Clarke would have us believe, and|* brutal and discourteous;” but let us see, 
which he mistakenly announces as the “ Eu-| from a brief quotation, to what the logic of 
ropean way ”’—but that all the avenues of| Dr. Clarke and his defenders inevitably leads: 
knowledge and culture should be freely | “ The relations of the sexes,” says The Nation, 
opened to woman, and that she should have, |“ as settled by convention, rest, and have 
equally with man, an opportunity for the | always rested, in large part, on a solid basis 
fullest development of all her powers. It has | of social need. Even the Indian, who makes 
very often been asserted that Dr. Clarke’s | the squaw carry his baggage, while he rides 
book, appearing when it did, and directing | along on the pony, could show this to be the 
public attention to the subject of woman’s | best arrangement, both for the squaw and for 
education as it does, has been productive of | himself, in the social condition in which they 
much good. I admit it, full of errors and | live.” But one thing is needed in this state- 
false conclusions though it be. In the words | ment to bring us to the legitimate conclusion 
of Prof. and Dr. Comfort, in the conclusion | of the argument; and that is the assertion 
of their work upon ‘‘ Woman’s Education and | that “ the social condition in which they live” 
Woman’s Health:” ‘The cry of Fire! in| is the most desirable one, at least so far as wo- 
a vessel at sea, even though a false alarm, | man is concerned. This editor, who, in a flip- 
will put officers and crew upon the alert to} pant article in the issue of July 2d, speaks of 
use extra caution to avoid so fearful # disas-| woman as “a certain variety of human being,” 
ter as the burning of a steamship, with its | is certainly on the high road to this conclu- 
precious freight of human life, a thousand | sion, if he has not already reached it. But I 
miles from land. Not the lives of a few hun-| dismiss Dr. Clarke and his defenders with 
dred passengers for a few days are committed | the single additional remark, that no attempt, 
to the charge of educators, but, ina large de-| even though heralded as the announcement 
gree, the health, the lives, and the general | of valuable scientific truth, can circumscribe 
welfare of the entire race. The false alarm | the sphere of woman to the limits assigned 
thus created by Dr. Clarke will doubtless lead | her by the past century, or introduce among 
to a re-examination of the merits, defects, and | Americans of to-day either the physical, in- 
errors of our present system of education. In | tellectual, or spiritual serfdom of woman, of 
this sense alone can his book be said to have | which the Indian squaw is so elegantly chosen 
done much good.” as the typeand emblem. 


Of the motives which prompted the pre-| Iam frequently asked whether there are 
paration of this work, by one long and inti-| no practical difficulties in the association, in 
mately connected with the government of] school and college, of young persons of mar- 
Harvard University, at a time when there | riageable age, and whether too great an in- 
was « daily increasing danger of the removal | terest in each other is not likely to interfere 
of ancient landmarks, and of the admission of | with that amount of study necessary to secure 
women to that Institution, it is not my prov-|a high standard of scholarship. To this 
ince nor my intention here to speak. It was| query I most unhesitatingly answer that the 
doubtless the right and the duty of the au- difficulties referrred to are, in ninety-nine 
thor, with his convictions as to the propriety | cases out of one hundred, diminished instead 
of educating young women with and as young | of increased by co education. Do not such 
men, to resist their admission to the institu- | difficulties occur among young men in college, 
tion in which he was especially interested. and young ladies in our most select and care- 

I may here make a passing allusion to the | fully-guarded private schools? And is that 
recent demonstration before the National | interest in each other which may ripen into 
Teachers’ Association at Detroit. That it| marriage in later years, always to be checked 
should follow the numerous and convincing | and repressed at this period of life? May it 
replies to this truly sensational book, and be | not, should it not rather, be directed by the 
led off by its author, just as a strong reaction- | circumstances thrown around the young, and 
ary current is beginning to set in, is surely a| brought more under the influence of reason ? 
significant sign of the times. In our own experience of five years, not a 

That the legitimate result of the conclusions ! single case of impropriety has occurred which 
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could have been cited by Prof. Hosmer to 
swell his list, recently given at Detroit, a list 
which would have been much longer and 
more startling if confined to the experiences 
of the young men of our separate colleges 
for a single year. 

I speak of what I know when I say that 
there is no surer means of enabling young 
persons to know each other as they really are, 
and to prevent the vast amount of suffering 
arising from ill-assorted marriages, than the 
daily association of young men and young 
women in the pursuit of their studies; and 
there is no surer means of creating romantic 
and unreasonable attachments, and of pro- 
ducing all the evils which we would avoid, 
than by continuing to foster the cloister sys- 
tem of education, handed down to us from 
a half-civilized and semi-barbarous age. 

In conclusion, as to the necessity or desir- 
ableness of separate schools for the sexes 
under any circumstances, I quote from a re- 
cent report of the Boston University, an insti- 
tution just entering upon the second year of 
its organized existence, already one of the 
best endowed institutions of learning in the 
country, and which has set the noble example 
of opening ‘all its departments to men and 
women alike. The following is its testimony 
upon the subject of co-education : 

“Class schools are very well in their place. 
Schools for the feeble-minded, reform schools, 
schools for deaf mutes—no one should object 
to these. So, if any class of philanthropists 
feel called upon to organize special schools for 
girls or boys constitutionally too delicate to 
bear the nervous shock of school association 
with the other sex, let no one oppose. Such 
institutions may serve to illustrate the tender 
and gentle charities to which our Christian 
civilization gives origin. But a university 
exists for altogether different purposes. It is 
not instituted for the benefit of a class. It is 
the highest organ of human society for the 
conservation, furtherance and communication 
of knowledge; for the induction of succes- 
sive generations into its possession; for the 
service of mankind in all highest social offices. 
To artificially restrict the benefit of such an 
institution to one-half of the community, by 
a discrimination based solely upon a birth 
distinction, is worse than un-American. It 
is an injury to society as a whole, a loss to 
the favored class, a wrong to the unfavored.’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1874. 





and North College avenue, the corner-stone 
of the new building for the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia. 

It was an interesting occasion, a large num- 
ber being present. After listening to a lec- 
ture, introductory to the twenty-fifth annual 
course, by Prof. Isaac Comly, M. D., the au- 
dience left the lecture-room, and proceeded 
to the new building, in process of erection, to 
witness the ceremonies of laying the corner- 
stone. 

The exercises were opened by the reading 
of a Psalm by Dr. Mary J. Scarlet Dixon, 
and an appropriate silence. 

Considerable information was given by dif- 
ferent parties. with regard to the building, 
its cost, and the need of further contributions 
to clear it from debt. 

We were informed of the contents of the 
box before it was put in place. The stone 
was laid by T. Morris Perot, President of the 
Board of Corporators; after which, addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Henry Hartshorne and 
Emeline Cleveland, M. D. 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. HENRY HARTSHORNE. 

‘Standing, as we now are, under the shadow of 
one of the grandest piles of architecture in America, 
it may well happen that. in the building here to be 
erected, there is no intent of ambitious competition 
in beauty any more than in massiveness of struc- 
ture. 

‘‘ Nor, indeed, is rivalry of any kind a component 
part of this enterprise. As this is the oldest med- 
ical college for women in the world, it is also the 
only one in our city or State in unity with the reg- 
ular profession. But, among the many edifices of a 
more or less public kind in which Philadelphia 
abounds, and of which several are now in course 
of construction, this may well claim an honorable 
place. 

‘Not that, like the one which we now see oppo- 
site to us, raised as a shining monument to a ben- 
efactor of the city, it is to maintain a liberal charity 
Nor, like our Academy of Natural 
Sciences, will it provide and accumulate material 


for the poor. 


for the increase of natural knowledge among peo- 
ple of all vocations. Nor yet, again, is it for the 
gratification and culture of refined taste, such as 
may be promoted by the Academy of Fine Arts 
But, with the noble object 


of affording improved and extended means for the 


through its treasures. 


training and introduction of competent women into 
the medical profession and its practice, it will con- 


, ‘ - 
Women’s Mepicat CoLtLtEce.—-On the | fer a real advantage upon the community. It is to 






first day of Tenth month, 1874, was laid, at | give the skill of science and the resources of expe- 
the northwest corner of Twenty-first street ' rience to strengthen women for that which, in all 
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times and countries, nature and humanity have | of such rights privileges and rewards as they may 
pointed out, by every token of motherhood, sister- | fairly earn. Individual opposition there still may 
hood and unselfish devotion, as woman’s special | be, but it is disarmed everywhere by isolation. I 
mission,—the tender, watchful, faithful care of the | rejoice, not only for the cause’s sake, but for that 
sick and sfffering. of the medical profession which I love, and for the 
“Jt is, moreover, to aid in giving opportunity to | credit of its members, that, here in Philadelphia, 
women to develop for their best exercise the talents | open, busy opposition has been quieted, we may 
God has given tLem, and to occupy, at their choice, | trust, forever. May it be buried so deeply that it 
fitting places of independence and usefulness. So | shall never be remembered again, even in that far- 
it becomes and continues to be part of a larger | off day when these now rising solid foundations 
movement, one characteristic of the present age, | shall have crumbled into dust, and these records, 
the general elevation and advancement of woman. | which at this hour are sealed under the care of time, 
As, then, this corner-stone represents or typifies the | shall be brought forth once more to the light. 
edifice which is soon to rise to completion above “ Ladies, students of the Women’s Medical Col- 
and around it, the whole college itself, we may lege, this is to you an era of hope and promise. 
hope, may be but the corner-stone of a grand, ex- | Within a few months our corporators will place in 
tended, completed future University for women. | our hands for your service accommodations expressly 
This the Vassars, Cornells and Packers of our coun- | and thoughtfully provided for your needs. We look 
try cannot much longer, I believe, leave unbuilt— | here for facilities for your instruction, and for that 
a place where every woman who has capacity and | of others like yourselves, in all medical studies, and 
aspirations for advanced knowledge may become | also, before long, in pharmacy and dental surgery. 
fitted for any intellectual pursuit or accomplish- | There will be, you may confidently expect, no limit 
ment. By such advantages and opportunities | to this extension of your resources, but that of the 
women may and will become more and more the | means obtainable by our corporators for the purpose. 


true helpmeets and associates of men. Their wishes and ours reach as high and as widely 
“But our thoughts naturally turn from these im- | 9, yours 


aginations of the future towards some recollections | « But, ladies, with these anticipations comes also 
of the past. I seem to see now, in yonder building | 4 duty, a responsibility upon you and us. It 
where the College has so long been located, behind | js not foundations, however well laid, nor wuls, 
a desk in one of those lecture-rooms, the figure of | however lofty or capacious, that make a college. 
g woman, slight, quiet, reserved, yet genial, full of | We must also have faithful, laborious teachers and 
intellectual and moral light. We cannot, at this assiduous, conscientious students. As Professor 
impres:ive moment, forget Ann Preston. How she | Preston said in the College announcement for 1866: 
would have rejoiced in this hour! It does not | «The aim of this college is to elevate, not to lower, 
the standard of medical education and of the profes- 
sion. The effort is not to send out many graduates, 
but to render those who go forth well qualified to 
sustain themselves and the cause.’ 

“ Already there have gone out from this institu- 
tion some distinguished graduates—physicians whose 
names are known abroad as well as at home: whose 































belong to us to know how much the petty, or even 
the greatest, interests of this world affect those who 
have left it, but it appears to be at least an inno- 
cent thought that, if her work. weary frame had 
but endured until to-day, she would have found in 
this occasion a consummation such as she had 
striven long and waited for. 

“ Another true and tried friend of the College and 
its cause must also be remembered now. IJsaac Bar- 


positions in medical organizations, and whose orig- 
inal work in the science and literature of the pro- 
fession are known and acknowledged. 

“But it is not distinction alone, or chiefly, that 
we wish for you and your successors. By itself this 
is worth but little More than that we hope for 
you,—a greater and greater enlargement and exten- 
sion of usefulness. This much we may concede to 
those who strive to limit woman’s sphere, that her 


ton, unostentatious in his kindness and forethought, 
constant in his friendsbip during life, he was munif- 
icent in his service to the College in the final dis- 
posal of his estate, assisting more than any one, or 
any two other individuals, many and generous as 
the friends of the College have been, to place it upon 
asecure and permanent foundation. Others, also, 


well deserve our recollection here, in the same con- | Jabors are often much more useful in proportion to 


their fame and display than man’s. Her beneficent 
influence is not mostly like the heavy falling rain, 


nection: but I must leave such retrospections to 
those whose acquaintance with the institution has 
been longer than my own. Enough for us that the | put rather, 
period of martyrcom, greater or less, for this cause, “*It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven.’ 
is past. “So, at this time, in far-off fields of mission work 
“To-day, I believe, it may be said that, nowhere, | among the heathen, and in thousands of households 
nearer home, medical women have become the dear- 
est and most trusted friends, the daily and nightly 


safeguards of those for whom they care. 


in Europe or America, exists any organized opposi- 
tion to the entrance of competent women into the 
medical profession, or to their acquisition therein 
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“ As we lay this corner-stone, then, it should be 
with a genuine feeling of gratitude toward and trust 
in the bounty of Providence. I congratulate you, 
men and women of our Board of Corporators, that 
your long and patient faithfulness to your work has 
thus far prospered; and you, my colleagues, that 
our hands are so filled and strengthened for the 
work that is to come. I congratulate you; too, young 
ladies, on the encouragement of the prospect before 
you; you will, T trust, build on the foundations 
provided for you, not wood, hay nor stubble, but as 
with gold and silver, things that will endure, and 
upon this superstructure, and yet more on that, may 
the ever-needful blessing of the Giver of all good 
gifts descend and abide to the end” 

The correspondent who kindly furnished 
the above, adds: 

“T have given a correct account of the cere- 
monies, as far as it goes; and I have often 
thought it remarkable that women are so slow 
to understand and appreciate the great boon, 
to their sex, of a medical college and female 
physicians. Here they can receive knowledge 
of more value to them than any other, as re- 
gards their welfare in this world. I hope to 
see the day when a finished education will be 
considered incomplete without some knowl- 
edge of medical science. 

“ Women especially become the prey of the 
prevailing fashion. The mass being by cus- 
tom kept in profound ignorance of useful 
knowledge, credit what is told them, hecause 
they cannot detect a fallacy either in science 
or argument. Who need so much to know 
something of anatomy and pharmacy as they ? 
Who, by their natura] constitution are, through 
ignorance, so frequently the victims of disease? 

“T hope, when woman becomes her own 
physician, many perplexing problems vf social 
‘life will be solved, and we shall not feel, 
as at present, that we are, by the dissolute- 
ness of the age, swept as by the besom of de- 
struction.” E. 





Youne Preopie’s TEMPERANCE UNIoN.— 
This organization of Friends, holding their 
meetings in one of the rooms of Race Street 
Meeting-house, as was stated in our last 
number, has been looking forward toward 
doing something in the way of providing a 
pleasant, comfortable room for the destitute 
and needy working people in that vicinity, 
where coffee and tea and other simple refresh- 
ments could always be obtained at a trifling 





cost, and the poorest and most degraded in. 
ebriate be encouraged to attempt reformation, 
This room is to be provided with books and 
papers and be kept warm and well-lighted 
during the winter evenings. 

At their last meeting, held in the Niuth 
month, the matter was brought up again ; but 
a similar establishment being in successful 
operation at Fifteenth and Market streets, 
started by a Friend, it was concluded to hold 
the project under advisement, with the hope 
that, in the near future, the Temperance 
Union may be able to raise sufficient funds 
to carry out their intention in some other 
section of our city. These young people are 
engaged in a good work, and deserve the en- 
couragement and substantial aid of every 
Friend in the city who desires to see the end 
of the terrible evil that the use of intoxicating 
beverages is inflicting on the community. 


——___-200 + 





Nore.— We acknowledge the receipt of an 
invitation to attend the formal opening of the 
Franklin Institute Exhibition, which occurred 
in this city, on the 6th inst.; also a season- 
ticket. 

There are mary of our readers who will ¥ 
remember with what pleasure the Annual 
Exhibition of the Institute was welcomed in 
former years. The last one, we believe, was 
in 1859, and now, after fifteen years, the op- 
portunity is presented to compare the im- 
provement in manufactures and the arts, and 
the advancement in what contributes to the 
prosperity of our country. 

While there are in our city so many ex- 
hibitions objectionable in their character, the 
object of this is so laudable that it may safely 
be recommended as one where a few hours 
can be pleasantly and profitably spent. 


The rooms of the Exhibition, at the corner 


‘of Thirteenth and Market streets, will close 


on the 31st of the present month. 





WE have received the initial number of 
the Northampton Journal, a weekly paper, 
edited by Aaron M. Powell, so long and 
favorably known in connection with the Anti- 
Slavery Standard. 

An earnest and fearless advocate of every 
reform that promises to advance the interests 
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of humanity, we heartily wish him that meas- 
ure of success in his new enterprise which his 
ability and experience as an editor should 
claim for, him. It is published at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 





Nore.—The Proceedings of the First-day 
School General Conference, lately held at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, are on our table, but 
owing to a press of other matier, any further 
notice must be deferred for a future number. 
CN a eel 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


TO SALZBURG AND BERCHTESGADEN. 
No. 18. 


In travelling by rail, from Jenbach on the 
Inn, to Salzburg in the Salsach, we pass 
through much fine scenery and many places 
of historic interest ; but the progress is so dis- 
gustingly rapid compared with the deliberate 
pace at which we have been moving of late, 
that the panorama which whirls past the win- 
dow of the shut up car makes but a faint im- 
pression on the mind. We are gradually de- 
scending to lower levels, and can see that we 
are passing rocky hills, on which are castles, 
some in ruins and some yet inhabited, it is 
said, by descendants of the feudal warriors 
gold. At Kufstein, we pass into the Bava- 
ran land. Here we change cars, and are 
very briefly interviewed by custom-house 
officers. During a halfhour’s pause, we have 
time to look about us, and to admire the lofty 
ancient fortress on the opposite bank of the 
Ion. It stands up grandly on an almost per- 
pendicular rock, and looks formidable as well 
asancient. It is now used as a state prison, 
rather than a defence, and is not accessible 
to strangers; but this circumstance does 
not grieve us, for we are told that the sole 
approach is very steep, and that provis- 
ions and other necessaries have to be drawn 
up by means of a windlass. I read that it 
was besieged in 1504 by the Emperor Max- 
imilian I, but at first without success. The 


** Bavarian commandant was so confident that 


the stronghold was quite impregnable, that 
he caused the walls to be swept with brooms, 
in derision, to intimate the impotence of the 
Emperor's cannon. But Maximilian pro- 
cured heavier ordnance, destroyed the walls, 
and put the over-confident Bavarian to death. 
It would be pleasant to linger longer, and t 

some of the interesting walks up the hill 
sides, but the train is ready, and we are soon 
whirling onward again towards Salzburg. 
We have now for companions in the railway 
carriage two Benedictine priests, and have a 
prospect of three or four hours téte-d-téte with 


i 
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these authorized teachers of the Romish faith. 

They wear the neat, long black dress of their 
order, are fine-looking, dignified men, and 

courteously help us into the carriage with our 
packages. I am curious to see if these eccles- 

lastics will enter into conversation with us, 

according to the universal custom of the Ger- 

man land, when any common ground can be 

found in language. One of the priests, a 
fatherly old man, gray-haired and kindly, in 

response to inquiries in regard to the Bavarian 

currency, asked us in a friendly manner con- 
cerning our nationality, and then told us 
about his own land (Austria), the troubles of 
the church, and the hardship of having to give 
so much of their revenues to the government. 
“We have to render so much to Ceasar,” 
he said, “there is but little left to give to 
God.” My friend told him of our visit to 
the Benedictine Abbey of Einseideln, and of 
her interest in the faith of the simple moun- 
tain people, who brought their grateful little 
offerings of love and devotion to lay at the 
feet of the Virgin, and in the manifest earn- 
estness of their prayers for spiritual and tem- 
poral help. He inquired if we knew that the 
Abbot of Einseideln had a branch establish- 
ment in America, and expressed his approval 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
so dear to Americans. He also remarked 
that the most faithful and devoted Catholics 
of Europe were the Tyrolese and the Belgians, 
and then inquired if we were Catholics, seem- 
ing a little disappointed to get a negative re- 
ply, but said he had more sympathy with 
sincere persons of the Protestant faith than 
with those who were quite indifferent to all 
ideas of Christian belief. The younger brother 
had nothing to say, but seemed to take a 
friendly interest in the conversation. They 
were both pleasant, scholarly-looking men, 
and I was greatly interested in this railway 
carriage interview. These small compart- 
ments, which have only seats for eight per- 
sons, who sit face to face, greatly promote 
social mingling among travellers, though they 
give very little ———— to observe the 
country we pass through; but nothing in 
any country can compare in interest with the 
people who dwell therein, 

At station Rosenheim the railway crosses 
the Inn, and turns eastward. We take leave 
of the sheltering hills, and seem to enter the 
wide common world again ; the comparatively 
level country of Bavaria is around us, and 
the mountains are receding into the faint, 
smoky distance. We pass the small Simmsee 
to the south, and soon the wide expanse of 
the Chiemsee to the north of us, comes in 
view. It is a lake 12 miles long and 9 broad, 
and lies at an elevation of 1,680 feet, contain- 
ing three interesting islands of considerable 
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extent, where it would be pleasant and rest- 
ful to loiter many days; but we hasten on by 
the south side of the Chiemsee, and onward 
over wooded and grassy hills, over the Saa- 
lach and by the Schloss Klesheim on the 
right, a chateau of the Archduke Charles 
Louis. To the left, rises the beautiful white- 
walled pilgrimage church of Maria Plain, 
just 300 years old, whence, we are told, splen- 
did views of the charming environs of Salz- 
burg are to be enjoyed at the evening hour. 
We cross the river Salzach, the train halts, 
and here is Salzburg. 

We descend from the carriage, and find 
that though the city lies before us in full 
view, that it is ahalf mile away. The Hotel 
de |’Europe is close at hand—a large, hand- 
some building, in the midst of spacious and 
well-kept grounds, and looks most attractive— 
but we prefer to enter the city, and find very 
comfortable rooms in the central part of 
Salzburg, at the Goldnes Schiff, whence we 
can look out, on one side, on the bronze sem- 
blance of Mozart, and on the other, upon the 
magnificent lofty fountain of the Hof brunnen 
in the Residenz-Platz. But, far more strik- 
ing, picturesque and grand beyond compare, 
is the lofty fortress of Hohen-Salzburg, whose 
pinnacled towers stand upon a precipitous 
rock, and are 400 feet above the street of the 
city. 

Salzburg is a bright, clean, handsome city, 
of 18,500 inhabitants, and it is said that few 
of the towns of Germany are so beautiful for 
situation. It is situated on both banks of the 
Sulzach, and is hedged in on either hand by 
mountain walls. Three bridges cross the 
rapid glacial river, which is hurrying north- 
ward to bear tribute to the Inn. There are 
very few marks of great antiquity in this hand- 
some and cleanly city, though it was in exist- 
ence in the far-away Roman days. Frequent 
conflagrations, it is said, have swept away al- 
mostall the ancient city, and most of the princ- 
ipal buildings now standing are of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Salzburg, in those days, was 
the capital of the wealthiest and most power- 
ful spiritual principality in South Germany, 
which, in 1802, was secularized and converted 
into a temporal electorate. It afterwards be- 
came Austrian, then Bavarian, and in 1816 
Austrian again, and is now the seat of an 
Archbishop of princely rank. The architec- 
ture and decorations of the city are Italian in 
their character, the Cathedral being erected 


in 1614-55 by Santino Solari, in imitation of 


St. Peter’s, at Rome. 


We take an evening walk around the city, 
and admire its fountains, marble edifices and 
broad, fair streets, and resolve to mount to 
the castle on the morrow. 


in the heroic ages. 





In the morning, 
ehair-carriers are in waiting, and offer a pleas- 


ant ride in a comfortably-cushioned chair 
for a very moderate sum; but I declined, 
thinking the fortress not too high to be at. 
tained without such help. It is quite a lon 
walk up the zigzag pathway, and many stairs 
are to be mounted before we stand in the 
Platz; and then there are many long stair. 
cases within before we stand on the high bat. 
tlements and look down on the lower world 
triumphantly. The fortification was founded 
in the ninth century, and, consequently, some 
portions of the castle are a thousand yearn 
old. But the greater part of the pile dates 
from 1496 to 1519. 
miringly at the beautiful environs of Salz. 
burg, and the noble mountains to the south- 


We look long an] ad. 


ward, dim now with distance and with the 


mists of the morning ; then we are led down. 
ward and along long passages, and mount 
another long, winding stairway, when we are 
introduced into a long and lofty saloon, called 
the Furstenzimmer (Prince’s Hall), which hag 
been recently restored in the old style, andis 
now supposed to give a correct idea of the 


festal halls of knights and princely bishops 

It was originally fitted 

up by Archbishop Leonhard, in the sixteenth 

century. Another stately room adjoining this 
contains a remarkably fine Gothic stove of 
porcelain. It is highly ornamented, and is, 

perhaps, six feet square at the base, and 

reaches almost to the lofty ceiling above. 5 
is in just as good order, apparentiy, as it wa 

in the days when it dispensed friendly heat 
for the comfort of princes, spiritual and tem- 
poral. The mighty ones of earth no longer 
care to mount to these airy halls to hold their 
councils or their festivities, but a large garri- 
son of Austrian soldiers find it a fitting home, 

All their provi ions and other necessaries are 
drawn up bya windlass, as there is no wagon 
road up to the height. We give a brief 
look, at the castle-chapel founded by Arch 
bishop Leonhard, and see the red-marble re 
liefs which represent the priestly founder and 

the saints. It also contains statues of the 
Twelve Apostles in red marble. 


Much of the stone-work in this city is of 
the coarse, conglomerate rock (breccia) of the 
the Monchsberg. The pebbles of which it is 
composed are often very large and of many 
colors, which give a curious, mottled appear 
ance to the columns and archways fashioned 
from it. The Neuther is a tunnel 150 yards 
in length, which was hewn, in 1767, through 
the Moncheberg, and leads out of the city by 
the barracks. The statue of the Archduke 
Sigismund, in whose reign the tunnel was 
constructed, stands just beyond it, and on the 
handsomely-sculptured face of the tunnel is 
an inscription which seems to signify “The 
rock speaketh.” If the mighty mountain 
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wall, which lifts its long, frowning height per- 
ndicularly from the narrow river-valley be- 
low, could indeed speak, it might tell of fre- 
uent land-slips which thundered down from 
above, and buried houses and their inhab- 
itants beneath the ruins. The street adjacent 
to the rock is called the Gatittengasse, and 
the houses cling to the rock like swallows’ 
nests, the cellars and some of the rooms be- 
ing hewn out of the solid mass of firm con- 
lomerate. We entered a little rock-built 
café and found a cooking-stove at work, and 
a woman preparing simple meals for the 
rer sort of guests in this little cell. It 
was only about, fifteen feet long by nine feet 
wide, and the stove discharged its smoke into 
the street just above the heads of passers. 
We walk up the rock-hewn street past dwel- 
lings and shops, and pause to look a moment 
at a case of fine cutlery in one of the win- 
dows. There is a mysterious roaring within, 
and, under pretence of making a trifling pur- 
chase, we enter. What was our astonishment 
to find a strong stream of water dashing down 
fromsome hidden depth in the background, and 
disappearing as mysteriously under the street 
in front. It turned several wheels which 
moved grindstones, at which men were sitting 
and sharpening cutlery. The workmen were 
amused at our inquiries, and informed us that 
the same stream which we could see coursing 
sunderneath the side of their shop, turned the 
wheel of a grain-mill next door. So we 
walked into the low-arched building next 
door, and sure enough there was a roaring 
mill and a bakery, both in operation, a fine- 
looking, blue-eyed woman superintending the 
work. She receives us courteously, and allows 
us to penetrate into the solemn shades which 
seem to lead to light beyond. We emerge 
into a narrow court at the foot of the Monchs- 
berg, and there is a three-story house sculp- 
tured out of, or rather into the very moun- 
tain. It looks neat and inviting, with bright, 
clean, curtained windows and well-cut outside 
stone stairway, and as we stand looking with 
interest, a young woman, dressed in mourning 
garments, comes out apparently ready for a 
walk, but seeing our curiosity, invites us to 
enter the rock hewn dwelling. We go in at 
her invitation, and find spacious, square 
rooms comfortably furnished and spotlessly 
clean, where, our hostess tells us, they have 
lived for thirty years. The third story was 
the sleeping apartment, and was arched up 
into the rock and finished smooth and white ; 
and, from it, one could get the sunshine and 























a view of the blue sky. This was all of the 
external world which these civilized cave- 
dwellers could enjoy from their own habita- 
Our conductor told us that her father 


tion. 
had been the miller, and that he had died 
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only three weeks since, and that the woman in 
the mill, her mother, was now conducting the 
business. A Singer’s sewing-machine, in good 
order, gave rather an American lock to the 
family sitting room, and suggested ingenuity 
and thrift, while the tasteful and simple orna- 
mentation, and the well-kept, antique furni- 
ture, were equally suggestive of good house- 
keeping, refinement and a degree of culture, 
and I returned to the busy Gstittengasse, feel- 
ing that I had had a glimpse of another 
phase of life than I had ever seen before. 


The Burial Ground of St. Peter also nes- 


tles at the foot of the Monchsberg. Along 
the base of the rock, vaults are hewn and 
chapels attached, in which, under a sort 
of arcade, are placed symbols of devotion, 
and floral tributes to the memory of the de- 
parted. A Dead Chapel, a receptacle for 
corpses during the interval between death 
and burial, is also chiseled out of the rock, 
and we enter and see before us, in the robes 
of interment, the dead body of an aged wo- 
man. 
all the time, and the woman in charge told 


Persons were entering and departing 


us that the deceased had been a servant in 


the same family all her life; had been born 
and had died in their house, and so great had 


been their regard for her that they had done 

this honor to her remains. She had been re- 

markable for the cheerfulness and serenity of 
her disposition, and the dead face gave evi- 

dence of peaceful, contented life and hap- 
py death. We did not imitate the exam- 

ple of the other visitors and sprinkle holy 

water from the vase in front of us on the 

floor before her, but turned again into the 
street, thinking a little of the solemn and 
sorrowful words of the royal Preacher: “I 
praised the dead who are already dead more 
than the living who are yet alive.” There is 
a sort of child-like simplicity of faith in these 
Catholics, which is restful and rather pleasant 
amid the intellectual strife of this eager, 
pushing nineteenth century, and one likes to 
indulge the hope that what seems to us 
only a petty idolatry may be acceptable to 
the Divine Goodness from its earnestness and 
entire sincerity ; and we see every day among 
them abundant evidence that they do not 
neglect the weightier matters of the law—jus- 
tice, mercy and truth. I marvel not so much 
at the adoration of the laity for the terrible 
sculptured memorials of the gracious One 
whom civilized mankind have so long loved 
to call Master and Lord; and of the saintly 
Mother whose heart was pierced with so many 
sorrows; but it is impossible for a Protestant 
to be otherwise than amazed at the supersti- 
tion of the priests, who are supposed to be 
men of intellect and of superior culture. 
They do not, as a rule, however, look like 
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the noblest of their race, and I coincide with 
the views of another observer, who says: 
“‘ Here and there I have seen some fine, be- 
nevolent heads—quite apostle-like—but in 
the main they are coarse and common, evi- 
dently taken from the lower classes and edu- 
cated only to a certain point; the point, be- 
yond which a human being ceases to be a 
mere machine, thinks spontaneous thoughts 
and indulges in original acts, which might be 
rather inconvenient in a system of such total 
self-repression as the Catholic Church. These 
men, principally old men, had all the air of 
devoutness ; but it was a dull, solid, not to 
say stupid, air, implying superstition rather 
than faith, and the lazy following of others’ 
opinions rather than that wide eyed search 
after truth for truth’s own sake, which is the 
only thing which makes a religious man a 
true priest.” 

On the other side of the river from the 
Monschsberg rises more gradually, a lofty 
and beautiful terraced and wooded hill called 


the Hohen-Salzburg. 
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‘have we lingered among the flowers, grottoes, 
the Capuzinerberg, the seat of a Capuchin | lakes and fountains. 
monastery, from which itis easy to believe | attractive and romantic spots I have seen in 
there are excellent views of the town and | Europe, differing materially from the pleasure. 
fortress, and of the valley of Berchtesgaden. | grounds I have visited in the many cities 
But we are content to dispense with this ex-| through which we have passed. No Amer. 
cursion after having scaled the lofty walls of | ican, at least, who visits Salzburg should miss 
| seeing the Hellbrun. When shall wesee such 
Before leaving the city we thought it well | charming pleasure-gardens for the innocent 









home. The water was only a few inche 
deep, and so very clear as to be almost ip 
visible over the layer of pure white sand 
which formed the bottom. A few yards from 
this lake of pure crystal was a stagnant pond 
on which the fragrant white water lilies g 
our own land were blooming in the greatest 
profusion. It was curious to note what dif. 
ferent classes of vegetation flourish side by 
side in these two lakes, one of pure cold run. 
ning water from the mountains, and the other 
a still pool, replenished, perhaps, by the warm 
rains which have not felt the chilling breath 
of the snowy hill-tops. But the shades of 
night are falling and we have not time left 
to inspect the “Steinerne Theatre,” hewn in 
the rock, where pastorals and operas were 
once performed under the patronage of the 
archbishops. The chateau, now a restaurant, 
decorated with historical frescoes, by Mas. 
cagni, has also to be passed by without get 
ting so much attention as it deserves, so long 


It is one of the most 


to take an afternoon ride three miles to the | amusement of all the people, in the immes 
southward to the imperial chateau and gar-| diate vicinity of not only the greater, but 


dens of Hellbrun. 
praised in the guide-book, not being marked 
with a star, but we found it a very charming 
place, a lovely garden of lakes, rivulets, 


| 
| 


It is only moderately | of the smaller cities of our country. Our 


parks have an abundance—miles and miles 
—of broad gravelled roads, where those who 
possess horses and carriages may enjoy the 


fountains and curious, grotesque and beauti-| luxury of rapid driving, while there is but a 


ful ornamentation. Water was most abund- 
ant everywhere, and ferns, lycopodiums, liver- 
worts and mosses of every minute and curi- 
ous kind, were growing and flourishing among 
the most unique stone-work, of the coarse, 
conglomerate rock of the neighborhood. The 
taste of litule children had been remembered, 
and miniature mills, and workers of every 
kind, regiments of soldiers, and animals were 

ut in motion by the same descending stream 
that filled the lakes and gave life to the foun- 
tains. I cannot describe the grottoes, peo- 
pled with historic and mythologic personages 
in the very act of performing the crowning 
feat of their supposed lives. The garden 
was also the home of an infinite variety of 
rich flowering plants which seemed to be 
flourishing mightily. I think I never saw 
such lordly fuschias, trained up in tree-like 
forms, and bearing flowers of wondrous size 
and richness. 

Whole colonies of trout seemed to follow 
us round as we walked along the borders of 
the beautiful, clear lake which was their 


small proportion of those pleasing surprises, 
delightful resting places, and curiosities of 
art which make the German gardens so de- 
lightful to the humble pedestrian. 

The most conspicuous mountain in the 
vicinity of Salzburg isthe Untersberg, which 
culminates in three peaks, over 6,000 feet 
high, and adventurous and heroic pilgrims 
love to climb it, and examine the curious 
rocky clefts and gullies, botanize on_ its 
slopes, visit the Kolowrat cavern with its 
fantastic ice formations, and brave the perils 
of a dangerous, rocky pathway. Under this 
mountain, ancient tradition saith, sleeps 
Charlemagne, ready to arise when Germany 
is restored to her ancient glory. Let us he- 
lieve that a more excellent greatness than 
that of the war-like monarch of the early 
days of modern enlightenment, is in store 
for the great German people of the nineteenth 
century. 

Ninth month 2d, 1874. 


——__-—~<e»- —____ 


Buy the truth and sell it not. —Prov. 28 : 23. 
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REJOICE IN THE LORD ALWAYS. 


When summer suns their radiance fling 
O’er every bright and beauteous thing ; 
When, strong in faith, the evil day 

Of pain and grief seems far away ; 

When sorrow, soon as felt, is gone, 

And smooth the stream of life glides on ; 
When duty, cheerful, chosen, free, 
Brings her own prompt reward to thee; 
'Tis easy, then, my soul, to raise 

The grateful song of heavenly praise. 


But, worn and languid, day and night, 
To see the same unchanging sight, 

To feel the rising morn can bring 

Nor health, nor ease, upon its wing, 
Nor form of beauty can create, 

The languid sense to renovate ; 

To look within, and feel the mind 

Full charged with blessings for mankind ; 
Then, gazing round this little room, 
To whisper, ‘“ This must be thy doom ; 
Here must thou struggle; here, alone, 
Repress tired Nature’s rising moan ;” 
O then, my soul, how hard to raise, 

In such an hour, the song of praise ! 


To look on all this scene of tears, 

Of doubts, of wishes, hopes and fears, 
As some preluding strain that tries 

Our discords and our harmonies ; 

To think how many a jarring string 

The Master-hand in tune may bring ; 
How, ‘ finely-touched,” the soul of pride 
May sink, subdued and rectified ; 

How, taught its inmost self to know, 
May bless the hand which gave the blow; 
Each root of bitterness removed, 


» Each plant of heavenly growth improved; 


Instructed thus, who would not raise 
To Heaven his song of cheerful praise? 


To feel declining, day by day, 

Each harsher murmur die away, 

And secret springs of joy arise 

To lighten up the weary eyes; 

A hand invisible to feel, 

Wounding, with kind desire to heal; 

In every bitter draught to think 

Of Him who learned that cup to drink ; 

Again, and oft again to look 

In rapture on that blessed Book, 

Whose soothing words proclaim to thee, 

That “as thy day thy strength shall be ;” 

Then, with changed heart and steadfast mind 

High heaven before and earth behind, 

Thy path of pain again to tread 

Till earth receives thy wearied head ; 

0 blessed lot! who would not raise, 

In life or death, the song of praise ? 
—Enmily Taylor. 


OE  — 


AUTUMN. 


Tis the golden gleam of an autumn day, 
With the soft rain raining as if in play; 

And a tender touch upon everything, 

As if autumn remembered the days of spring. 


In the listening woods there is not a breath 
To shake their gold to the sward beneath ; 
And a glow as of sunshine upon them lies, 
Though the sun is hid in the shadowed skies. 


The cock’s clear crow from the farm-yard comes, 
The maffied bell from the belfry booms, 


And faint and dim, and from far away, 
Come the voices of children in happy play. 


O’er the mountains the white rain draws its veil, 
And the black rooks, cawing, across them sail, 
While nearer the swooping swallows skim 

O'er the steel-grey river’s fretted brim. 


No sorrow upon the landscape weighs, 
No grief for the vanished summer days, 
But a sense of peaceful and calm repose, 
Like that which age in its autumn knows. 


The spring-time longings are past and gone, 
The passions of summer no longer are known, 
The harvest is gathered, and autumn stands 
Serenely thoughtful, with folded hands. 


Over all is thrown a memorial hue, 

A glory ideal the real ne’er knew ; 

For memory sifts from the past its pain, 
And suffers its beauty alone to remain. 


With half a smile and with half a sigh 
It ponders the past that has hurried by; 
Sees it, and feels it, and loves it all, 
Content it has vanished beyond recall. 


O glorious autumn, thus serene, 

Thus living and loving all that has been! 
Thus calm and contented let me be 

When the autumn of age shall come to me. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. Wi Wee. 


ee 


NEWSPAPERS. 


In the speculations of philosophers “ what 
dreams may come,” is curiously illustrated 
by the Grecian, Plato, who laments the in- 
vention of writing as a misfortune to man- 
kind, as the prolific parent of borrowed so- 
phistical and illusory wisdom. What the 
philosophers would say to printing, which 
reproduces writing by millions of copies, it is 
hard to think. Possibly language would 
furnish no words sufficient to convey his 
“apprehensions” dire; but possibly also, on 
the other hand, if he lived now and enjoyed 
the benefits of the great invention, he might 
admit that printing is of some possible utility. 
The idea of Plato was that this true knowl- 
edge is not to be communicated from man to 
man, but must be recovered out of the depths 
of the soul itself, to which it had been com- 
municated in some previous state or condition 
of existence. So the German professor who 
“evolved a camel out of his own conscious- 
ness ” was only a Platonist after all, and not 
so originally absurd as we are in the habit of 
regarding him. 

Without going into any metaphysical dis- 
cussion as to what true wisdom is, it will be 
admitted that writing and printing have 
made the human brain available for useful 
purposes ; the practical in morals, in religion, 
in art and industry and commerce. There is 
a great fascination for most minds in specu- 
lation and theory. The reyolutions of the 
press, like the mills of the gods, grind the 
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cline to meet at Race street Meeting-house on First. 
day, at 9 A. M., for the reading and consideration of 
the Scriptures, Friends’ writings and other appro. 
priate works. 


quips and crudities of dreamy thought “ ex- 
ceeding small,” and, sifting out the useful, let 
the useless fall aside, to be ground over again 
and again. But, unlike the mills of the gods, 
the press does not “grind slowly.” The 
operation of the press is both rapid and con- 
tinuous. Itis a great factor in public matters, 
in knowledge of all kinds, and in the com- 
monest events of daily life. The man who 
does not read—the newspaper at least—is 
behind the age, and for most of the purposes 
for which life is valuable, might almost as 
well be buried with Plato as pretending to 
live in this nineteenth century. We say 
almost because that even those who cannot 
read themselves can hear what others read, 
and get a fair modicum of such things as they 
need to know at second hand. 

Whatever good is in the world to-day is 
due, more than to any other purely human 
agency, to the power of the printing press. 
It supplements the work of teacher, of 
murals, of politics, of science; and it divides 
the experience of men among men. It is ut- 
terly impossible for a man of the present day 
to conceive of the condition of the world 
when printing was unknown ; or when, though 
known, its advantages were restricted: to com- 
paratively few. The utility of printing was 
formerly scarcely understood, even by the 
limited number to whom reading as a daily 
thing was possible. A foreign traveller in 
this country about forty years ago made a 
special note of admiration upon the fact that 
working men, while waiting or resting, passed 
their time over a newspaper in the streets. It 
is about forty years since the cheap and pop- 
ular daily press was established. There are 
many living men writing still who wrote for 
the first issues of the convenient and univer- 
sally circulated popular daily paper. Won- 
derful has been the educational work to which 
rapid increase of newspapers has contributed. 
There is no standard by which this influence 
can fairly be measured. While it is unques- 
tionably true that the world is no better than 
it should be, it is impossible to say how much 
worse it would have been without the conser- 
vative influence of the press, and especially 
the newspapers.— Ledger. 





NOTICES. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M, Tenth month 13th. Cars 
leave Thirty-second and Market at 7.30 A. M., and 
1 P. M., for Morgan’s Corner, where Friends will 
meet visitors if notified. 

Byberry, 3 P. M., Tenth month 18th. 





FIRST-DAY READING MEETING. 


Believing that there is an advantage in thus 
mingling, an invitationis extended to such as in- 


INTELLIGENCER. 









the Bethany Mission School-house, Brandywine §t, 
above Fifteenth, on Sixth-day, the 16th instant, ag 
10 o’clock A. M., if so permitted. 


emcee 


of the ochra plant, of a quality equal to olive oil, 


estimated at £1,000,000. The. shore for miles 
around is strewn with the wrecks of vessels that 
were destroyed. 


ural History, at Penikese, has been unexpectedly 
successful. The number of students was forty-six, 
that of instructors was twelve. Eighty-one lectures 
were delivered during the term. Professor Alex. 
ander Agassiz acted as Director, T. G. Cary as 
Treasurer. The laboratory is hung with sentences 
and sayings of the late lamented Louis Agassiz.— 
Boston Transcript. 


mail was made up and forwarded over the lines to 


years ago and the ascent was attended with difficulty, 


periodicals of the day, brought by a daily mail. 













A meeting of concerned Friends will be held a 


JosePH BAncrort, Clerk, 
SPEC 


ITEMS. 





A Five oil has lately been discovered in the seeds 


TuE loss caused by the typhoon at Hong Kong ig 


Tue second year of the Anderson School of Nat- 


On the 30th of Seventh month last the first regular 
the new post-office on Mt. Washington. Only afew 


danger and sometimes with death. Now the sum- 
mit is reached on the one side by excellent coaches 
over a good road, on the other in good, commodious 
ears. On one’s arrival among the clouds he finds 
not only a hotel furnished with all the modern and® 
luxurious improvements, but also all the papers and 


Tue new quadruple telegraph invented by George 
B. Prescott (the electrician of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company) and Thomas A. Ed 3o0n, by 
which four messages are sent simultaneously over 
a single wire, has been for several days in success- 
ful operation on the Western Union Telegraph lines, 
between New York and Boston, and arrangements 
are making for immediately extending its use upon 
all the principal lines in the country By the aid 
of the new and important invention, each wire now 
in use is practically quadrupled.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


A prspatcu to the London Zimes of the 24th ult, 
says: ‘‘There appears to be a revival of religious 
intolerance in Turkey. Not only is the observance 
of the Mohammedan ritual to be enforced, but, as 4 
letter from Pera states, long-forgotten ordinances 
prohibiting the residence of Christians in the Turk- 
ish quarter have been revived. The subordinates 
have carried out their instructions with grea; bru- 
tality, bundling the people and their furniture into 
the streets. Several Germans employed on the 
Roumelian railway who were obliged to live near 
the line have been thus treated. The decree of 1840 
and treaty of 1856 promised that nobody should be 
molested on account of his religious opinions. 
Treaties of commerce permit foreigners to carry on 
business in any part of the empire with the excep- 
tion of a single province, and their leases and other 
contracts have been treated as legal by the author- 
ities The measures now taken are, therefore, & 
violation of the treaty obligations.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Ne ee renner meena cence eee eee ee ee ae 
EDUCATIONAL. FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S | EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
| : > 
A Boarding andDay School, for both sexes. A. W. 
BO A R DING SC H O O L, Macy, Principai. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 17. For circulars, &c., address, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. | JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 
Terms very HKeasonable. D eeeeeeeenenieeeennne ep papioenneS een aSSnininenEnSsenaineRenNet 

SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS | TJJALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, WITH AN 
PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. account of the Meetings composing it, etc. Illus- 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, | trated by a map, neatly colored, showing the local- 
DR. C. 8. GAUNTT, ity of the different meetings, by LEVI K. BROWN, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. | 64pp. 16mo. neatly bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
CHARLES F. COSTEN, | Now in press, and will be ready for sale at Baltimore 


oO SHORTLIDGE. A. M. Paisotea | Yearly Meeting by H. P. & P. D. LOVEGROVE, 201 


CIP. 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics ood | English. | N. Eutaw Street, also at Friends’ Book Store, 706 
| Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


THE TAYLOR ACAD EMY,| OOD BOARD AND TWO FRONT OR COM- 











(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy,) . municating Second-story rooms, furnished if 
| desired, in a strictly private Friends’ family. 
WILMINGTON, Del., | Reference required. Address M. E.S., Office Friends’ 


A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL | Intelligencer, 706 Arch Street. 2t. 
Wil re-open Winch month 7, er. «=6C FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


Preparation of students for Swarthmore, made a | FOR 1875. 


specialty. LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 
For Circulars and further information, address 





nies | Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con- 
3m J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Inferesting and Useful Information. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. For Sate ar THE 
| FOR YOUNG LADIES. | STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy | 706 Arch St,, Philad’a. 
§cation in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next | 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 
and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 


per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and | LYDIA A. MURPHY 


full particulars, address the principal, 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. A liberal 
discount to the Trade. 





RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
. Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 
MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, | sence 
Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, | \RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- | their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
ticulars send for Catalogues. | afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
A. WRIGHT, Pres | modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
oe ; . | Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
1th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., 0, EVAN T. SWAYNE, } Principals 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. SALLIE W. SWAYNE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the | 
Pall term ($95.00,) | CHESTER ACADEMY, 


care of the Society of Friends. 


_ begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, | CHESTER, PA. 


8. C. COLLINS, Principal, The Fourteeuth year of this school for beth sexes, 
Chappaqua, New York. | will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 





THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO, GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
Manuf f ilding Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanived Tron Cetaicws, Beltatrades Wic,| EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- | FOR BOTH SEXES. 


surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, | ey 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send | With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. | practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Works, Vamde=, Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 
—_)] —___ | struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
MON easily made by selling TEAS at | commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
. EY: PORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up | every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them, 
clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com-| Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich. 
pany in America. Greatest Ioducements. Send | Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F. 
for circular. CANTON TEA CO., Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallader, 
148 Chambers St., N. Y.| Yardleyville, Pa. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOOK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On EAND. 


pesRepairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 


promptly attended to. 


Bas-Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 


Stored. 


Joun H, Roserts. 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS| 


And Dealers in 
‘Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 


P. fF, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu 
and Oottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat 
resses. 
No. 526 Cattownit Sraeet, Para. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 





GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA AWARDED, FOR 
1300 Illustra- 
Address for circulars,A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 


Holman’s new Pictorial Bibles. 
tions. 
930 Arch St., Philada. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Kighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


CARPETINGS. _ 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


29p 823 33 North Second St., Philada, 


LIGHT EXPENSES! 


Revpen M. Ropers 


WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N ¥ 


Special atten- 


LOW PRIORS 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DBALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


4@-Especial Attention given to Decorating China ang 


Engraving Glassware. 





a 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILAD’A, 
Assets accumulated, $4,427,996.69. 

, The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem. 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeitable 
for their value. 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply 
to Office, No. 911 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


ANTED, City Boarding, from the lst of 
Twelfth mo. to lst of Fourth mo., fors 
Friend’s family, consisting of two adults and three 
children, ages ranging from eleven to seventeen 
years. Private family preferred. 
Address, E. W. A. 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 


style, ofany description, 
on the very BEST TERMS, 


TAVITAY  LdNOdd 


Corner of Library Street. 


o 





